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ABSTRACT 

The grammar which is concerned with meaning (the 
province of New Semantics) , with its foundations in our perceptions 
of the surrounding world, can be learned in the elementary classroom 
through storytelling. Understanding of the sentence concept develops 
by allowing the child to use his language responsively and 
deliberately to organize the world he sees. Since this world has a 
narrative structure, the child can be led to express it, learning in 
the process sentence structure and, finally, story structure. 
(Included are a few simple drawings with suggestions for using them 
and a section of additional notes on teaching procedures.) (JM) 
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^'^■^ - iVuCATIOMimrAllt IMIMRKW Oft 0«d*N»2ATipN Oft JOIN 

ilNTOf^MClAt NATIONAL iNlTITUTt Of in *V> 

PiRMi&sKw 10 ntfROoocf tHis coPt. i iDUCATioi* PORTION Oft ^oticy. 11-20 

James S..Ry??.^>>^ A KIYiNlMAU l^H CTOIiYTnJJK^ 

Ut,OCfiAGn«MlNTiWlTMTHl KATK)NALkN ' i i. ? 

OuCtlON OUTSiOt THt l^C StSttM HI- 
S?«S PlKw^SSiON Of THt COf^WOHl . 

tJo ono, SO I m toldj vanto to hear very nuoh rr^oro ^Ix^ut gi\Vi7"Ari 
Po^i!ap3 ttu).t ic \;hy J have callocj the t'rcrrjrat' that 1 pon^iot in vr^ntlrif; to 
tali: vdth you about — a gw^WAi* for otorytollinc, I vdXl Ixy to got to 
tho a tory tolling; part very quickJ^ . 

I could have called this grarraaar a solT-gonomtiix; grcJimr* In 
a scnac, dl granunar is self-genorating; that is^ ^riunjaar starts in the 
spoken vordc; and sentonoos of people — of Infant?, chlldr^^ri^ adults, 
all of us. Orainmar begins in our perceptions of tMn/j;3 and ac^tipns that 
vre see, hear, crnell, taate^ and touch in the real vo rid ai )und us. 

Tho graniniar that I speak of is sewantically oriented in that it 
is concc:*ic:l vlth ti^-iJ^^j the J^lnd of ^;oinlr,^ th^l it; i^t^curil ycuro huo 
become the province of the New Seoiantiofl* Mo^inlnf^ has its foundations in 
our perceptions, for, oveiy waking our of our life, vre see, hoar, smell, taste 
and touch — nouns, v^rbs, and adjectiver., even adverbs and part-ici pies j 
and we use these classes of words to organise our v.orld to give meaning 
to it. Stories are one of the ways in which wo or^jrjilacj our world and 
give meaning to it, and it is vdth perceivable nou!)3 and verbs that vre 
take our first stops in ctoryt oiling. V^liat did t}io ball do? VJhere did 
mother go? 

Thus, I could have called this graiittoar j ;3 r c pi i ,on-\ iar> ad , 
serai j itical ly;^prl 0 > ax id self -r^enrdr rat xnj; , It is aH of the so • 

Having been warned about the reacblon to the woi^ pranfAgr in a 
rr'jotin'j *:^ich as thir;, T '.nnt to fot thir vor<l bchir/ v.o quiO'Cly r.nd go 
OK to talic abouU \:hij.^ cJiildrcn cue, h'.ar, lucUL, tao^-o, cuia touch aJid 
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how ihoy CvVa tclk ihowt :J..;J).;ri, r.''t/iii'Ii;ii ^'^^..i JiiVi^iJci'ul* ^^^^^ ^-^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^la 
riuch moro aboul thin t^r^jni 'ir th^it 1 ^vti Ireatir j horo ovor oo BlichtJyt It 
/111 .baiiod, ^0 I have cui* o:\ Lht ncu lj)i^:ul f:l:lc;j, but ito fXiOicrco 

Coo$ Inck into tradJtioml fj.nr/'Mtr* iv^uno do, *.in fr.ct, a^po thiri^jQ — 
Ilvlni-; mid ncn-DdviiiCt Mouna .^s'.U-^ Jits;".- v;haL tlio trud.xtiot;al ^.viaiunailArtS 
day ih7y iLXXo — • evoatfi, cx'porlcT.'/:^:, :t(kfa.^> and so on. And, as tI;o 
traditional Kraumiro suggest^ vorb^ .iridic ivcti.oiia, (Mid adjcctivos na^ae 
qualitiof. that wo percoivc, cr nl Icoyb tlayk v;o porooivo in things* But 
wo know that in school teKtboc':-; Iho ri-;lto *.hr:,l traditional gratmxrs set 
forth really load nowhore. ror this reason, tiaditional G^fi^^i"^ quickly 
bocoiAo handbooks of social Ui^atro* 

Is structural grarcoar in th^ pedigree of thit) grajnioar for 
storytelling? VioU.j of course, bsoauso we all couposo in scntonccc, and 
sentences have structures* Bub ctructVTcJl crammar is, essentially, a 
decoding process — suitable chief 3y for decoding \m];noun languages, 

4 

including those discovered on tho barke of trojxlcal trees* Usiiig 
structural analysis to decode the tsontoncoa of our friends, frjnily, 
classmates, and textbook authors Jeads mainly to the somewhat unspectacular 
discovexy that they, too, are using the l^iiglish language* 

A grannar for storytelling vould never have been derived vdthout 
tho insights of generative groi^voar, but the tnmsfomational aspects of 
generative gratnn^ar seem out of place in at* elctientary clii3sroo:ri, which may 
not always be the best place in wJdch to spocuL'ito — at least aloud or in 
print — about how sentences can bo transfonutdi 

Tho granuftar t'nat I call a "gvarrmar for storytelling" is, in fact^ 
just th'it.: a i^ri^tL^iv for to3Hn/$ i^uorio^ — a /;ra;:ir.r .Cor C';!npo3ini% 
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V/lmtevor each of ua may ihiiik about crmiiuir, about hovr, ov if, to 
teach It, wo con acroo, 1 ouspcct, t^iat tho most faaoinatlnfj thing in the 
univorcois tho human Mind. Can wo not alpo ai^voo that tho chief |uipooo 
and joy of education lie in unlocking th^j minds of ycimg P'?>opaO? Ian<juaGQ 
is, of com^so, the key to the human wind. I Ruge^st, then, thfit wo listen 
more to tho voice of tho child in tho c^aas — a voice thot is too often 
stilled —^and that wo let tho child use the lan^raage that ho knov's to 
organize the world that he sees around Iiijn# 

Life ~ tho perceptions that swarm around us, 3Ako WilJlam Jaries^ 
famous fly — is chaos until wo structure it vdth language. These things, 
actions, qualities tliat wo perceive around us do not oven become reusable 
units of experience until we at least name them. The black object buzzing 
around the august head of William Jameo is nothing really "thiJikable" until 
the hujnan mind traps it — and all things Hke it,— in the magical web of 
moaning that we call language, until we give it a ngme; until it becomes a 
fljr. Once this black buzzing object bocomeo a fly, it also becomes a noun# 
Wouns have the power to do or to bo — in fact, to create sentences* So 
man nas imposed the stmcture of language upon the universo — to make his 
world useful and essentially joyful, to give it meaning. You probably knovi 
from your own exporionce that very young children need to know tho names of 
things if they are to work with these things — play with them, classify 
them, compose with them. 

So, if wo Vfould have the success — rather, the happiness of 
imlocking tho mi rids of tho young, wo do so with language. Our Jobs w^ould 
eeeii\ to be, tharoforu, to provide occasions in which children use language 
r2opon«ive!l,v and d-^i Ibe rat e3y, for a clear-out iau*posc. 

In a dialogue, as in any casual conversation that he may have with 
friend, a child U'^ea language orally to compose within a context of time 
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and epaco. llo may or my not uso what wo call a sontonce * 

I boliovo that if a child doos not learn the concept of a 
pontonce bcforo and as he p^unfioa Into the writinij oystem, then the 
concept of the sentence rnay elude hiju forever* Baeio "readers'^ are 
not \he place to learn this concept. For a sentence is more than a 
croup of words that boai^s with i, capital letter and ends with a 
niark of sane kind. 

So, we must begin by creating occasions for children to use 
grammar to compose sentences — orally, at first. 

On the sheets ( see attached) that I will now hand out, I have tried 
to suggest the steps in a process of composing — • a process that begins 
orally, starting with the perception of a thing. 

V/e could, of coorse, begin with any thinr. — a thing that we all can 
perceive in a classroom perhaps — a thing that can bo aeon, touched, 
tasted, heard, or smelled. ^nt working with controlled printed material 
that can be perceived visually is the most practical method to use in 
the classroom. 

So, let^s look at Frame 1. 

VJhat do you see? 

V/oll, to begin below the language level — if one can conceive of 
ouch an area of mental activity — wo see an experience (in this instance 
a representation of one on the i>apor in front of you). This experience 
has a tail and a mustache. We have seen this experience before and 
eypect ~ perhaps even hopo! to see it again in one way or another. 
It is a recurring unit of experience. Because it is a recurring unit 
of experience, we humans have given it a name in English the word 
;ton . It is also a noun. Here is a thing that we can ask the child 
lo name. 
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This thing happens to havo what wo call llfo « It io a living thing* 
Hut all thini^s, living or non-living — • all nouns — have the power to 
d[o or to bo# All things have vrfiat I call HounJPpwo£. 

This lion has Noun Pwor# \'lo will soe what ho can do. 

In I''ranie 2, we porcoivo — in addition to a thin/> an action, 
another recurring unit of exporienco, to which we give the name mi# 

Here, also, we can take a giant stop and organize our perceptions 
vdth language. Wo can say, ^^Tho lion mas.^' When wo do this — when 
the child aniiwors the question, "V/hat do you see?* he is using nouns 
and verbs to compose a sentence. 

In Frame 3, wo have used another kind of sentence to orgcmize a 
perceived axperience. In this kind of sentence we use gd.lectives ~ 
not to tell stories but to try to tell the truth about somethings 

We can classify this lion as a thinfi> as a noun, in a number* df 
ways — a living thing, one that can move, one that con be counted. We 
can compare hira with other nouns with respect to his powers and his 
qualities. V/e could start eliciting sentences with is^ — what I call 
truthtellinfi sentences! ^^at is the lion? V/e con ourselves, or a 
child. 

The lion is a living thing. 

The lion is an animal. 

The lion is tan, big. 

The lion is bigger than a mouse. 

The lion is like a leopard. 

Then, moving toward personal opinion and away from perceived, 
testable, or irrefutable truth, we got: 

The lion is horrible — or beautiful. 
The lion is the king of tho beasts. 
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Thia way of ortianiiiina our world using sentences with b^) — 
embraces the so--called cognitive skills — olassifj^ine, for oxanirle 
and also nay include, as you can goo, motaphor — (not as far av;?^/ 
frora prijnary-grade olassifyinr, exercises as one miRht think). Ftom 
the viewpoint of composition, this direction also moves us toward 
expository writing — stating a truth or an opinion and defending it 
before others # I would carrj this direction only to the edge of 
exposition in the early grades • I would concentrate, instead, on 
the direction of storytelling , of narrative, as I try to sugget on 
page 2» 

Hery, finally, we coK\e to storytelling* 

Our world as we view it has a narrative structure — - inescapably 
as we move from birth to death # V/ith every passing minute, wherever 
Me find ourselves, we recogniaie the narrative struture of the world — • 
that it is a world full of stories, real and make-believe. We see our 
own life as a storyj history as a storyj even humanity as a story. 
This narrative way of organizing our world is also the sij.iplest, most 
natural, and most interesting structure within which children can 
compose. 

In Frame 2 when we ask ''V/hat do you see?'* or 'HVhat does the lion do7*^ 
find the child organizes his perceptions, and responds with '^The lion 
runs*, we have a sentence. Wo hcvo a self-generated sentence 
composed responsively and deliberately, generated by the child using a 
visually perceived real experience. 

Whether or not we want to use the tenris nouns and verbs with 
children so that we can talk about those terms, think about them, 
eenei^li7.e about them, we have begun to develop in the child a sense of 
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tho oen tenoo> Parts of opooch aro, of courao, nanioa themsolvea, and 
wo ARroo that once wo have r,ivon anythin^j a nariio it becomes more useiXil 
to US} so at some point we want to introduce namos, these gratimtical 
toniis, Thoy will become knowij, nrnaod parbo of the children's self- 
generated sentences • V/f^ can talk about Woun Power the power of 
noune to take verbs • Tho child will then be able to think of noune 
porfomdng actions, real or imacinod, in his own sentences. Thus the 
world becomes organized, workable, and open to the child ae he oo ipoaea 
in an elenientary classroom. 

Please look once more at the storytelling sentence in Frame 2, page 
1. Here, we can move beyond organizing perceptions — into storytoUingt 
We all toll stories — real or imagined in the paot tense. Stories 
are usually about what has happened. The "historical present is a tense 
used chiefly by sportscasters telling us what, on TV anj^way, we can 
already see for ourselves. Our reading progran\s are filled with the 
present tense, to be sure, but the present tense usually appears in 
readers, you will notice, in sentences that are part of a conversation — - 
in dialogue sentences. Check most "readers' and you will discover a 
perpetual fear and loathing of a verb in the past tense (except said and 
asked ) . Thon we wonder why children have trouble writing verbs in the 
past tense! There is also in reading programs a special and unreasonable 
loathing of the so-called irregular verbs, although orally a child uses 
an irregular verb in the past tense more than perhaps any other fomv^f 
verb. 

So in our grammar for storytelling we introduce the past tense— 
that exotic verb ran: The lion t^n . Here grajnmar and composition meet/ in 
storytelling in what I call a narrative sentence . The world of reality 
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and mako-boliovo, of mcjnorj' and imgination, the world of reporting and 
literature — all meet in this single sentence, composed by a ohild. We 
have unlocked the ndnd of a child. Ho vdll toll us his own stories. 

Now we are of f and running. V/hat else can a lion do? What other 
verbs can this noun take? V/hat otorios can we tell about the lion? The 
lion roared. The lion smiled. The lion ate a fish, sang for his supper, 
chased a man. 

As you can see from the outline, Step II (Page 2), the narrative 
sente nce is essentially geared not only to action but to t ime and space . 
Those elements of narration wjiich newspaper people have recognized and made 
use of — the 5 VJ>e and How — can now be introduced: Whore , V/ hefl ^ 
and perhaps How and Wh^^ did the lion run? Adverbs, prepositions, phrases, 
clauses, even participles come tumbling out aa answers are given to these 
questions. Amazingly enough, as the child answers the questions Who? 
W hat ? Where? When? and How ? he's producing syntactic structures . 

In Step II you can imagine drawings shoing a cage and a setting 
sun. Or the child can inagine them. With such visually perceived 
drawings you can ask children questions — Where? and When? These 
questions elicit words and syntactic structures that fill out the story, 
giving it context in space and time — all within the structure of a 
single sentence. V/e can panrdt cl.ildron to use their own memories and 
imaginations to compose their narrative sentences. Where would they 
like the lion to run? When would they like him to run? How would they 
like him to run? How do lions run? We can tell How with verbs, adverbs, 
and phrases. (Notice Step IV) 
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Tho outline also ohov.^ (Step V, page 3) hov/ narrative sentencoa 
can bo oxpandeci ~ not by embedding words into other pooplo'o sentences 
but by every child respondinij to his o\>ti perceptions, memoriosi and 
imagination — • as he tolls a stoiy> real or Mke-boliove* 

V/e see haw we can tell more about our lion or about any noun — • 
by asking the question, "l^hat more can you tell us about tho lion — - 
about the Who or What in the sent once? 

V/e can move from the sentonce-sense of oral composition to written 
sentences • Once a child knows what a sentence is and what a particular 
sentence means, he can deal with it as ho masters the writing system* 
It is no longer a group of words beginning with a capital letter and 
s^nding — who knows where? 

In storytelling wo can also go from the narrative sentence to 
action-sequences — relating series of actions* 

In the simple, self -generated narrative sentence lies the essence 
of all storytelling, of all narrative literature, as well as the real 
stories that children can tell about tho real world around thorn and 
about themselves* From this beginning we can move into the kind of 
composition that we call reporting ~ into news reporting and into 
observation, joumal-koeping, and so on* 

The world of make-believe storyijlling includes not only narrative 
fiction, but drama, in which students can participate by pantomime and in 
acting out with dialogue — composed in writing or improvised. Then we 
can ask the child to move from dialogue to monologue — ^ from drama to 
narrative. Tho world of storytelling can also include !xction in comic 
stir .p frames — so that the children toll stories in several ways. 



A Orammar for Stoyytelllpg 
> Naming ^ Sentence making 



' Peroeptloni What do you see? 

A thlngt a living thing 
(a noun) 

Namlnf^} a lion 

Organizing;: 



Peroeptlont What do you see? 

An action (a verb) 

Naming t run, runs, or running 

Organ ialng: The lion runs, 
Ustttenoe) 

Storytelling} The lion ran, 
(narrative sentence) 



Peroeptlon; What do you see? 

The qualities of the thing 
(adjectives; 

H amlng : tan, golden 

big (small) 

dangerous J horrible j 
proud; happy) beautiful 

Qrganiglngt i>The Mon is tan. 
Csetitenoe) 

Truthtelllngt The lion Is tan, 
CprodTved) 

The lion Is horrible, 
(feroeptlon Plus) 

Lions are tan, horrible, etc. 
(generalization) 
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II. Storytelling with Narrative Sentences 

The 5 W's and How — Who? What? Where? Vflien? vniy? 
and How? 

Who (Sub , 1eot) (did) What (Verb) 

The lion* ran, 

*0k — a lion is not a pex*aonJ You oan asV, "Wh^t, did what?" 



Who 


What 


Where 


The lion 


ran 


Into the cage, 
(preposition and 
prepositional phrase) 


When 


Who 


What. 


At sundown 


the lion 


ran 


Yesterday 
(time noun) 




Where (Vlhen) 


Then 

(adverb of time) 




Into the cage 

here (adverb of place) 


When 


Who 


What 


At sundown 


the lion 


ran 


Hosi 


V^here 


Why 



happily Into the cage because he was 

(adverb of manner) afraid of the darv. 



III. Types of predicates 

The action that we perceive may, of course, Involve another 
thing ! 

The lion ate the lobster. 
The lion waived with the lamb. 
The lion sang for his supper. 



The action may b$ extended by an infinitive i 

The lion prepared to eat hie eupper« 

The Hon planned to go to bed early, 
The action may include a Situation J 

The lion saw that the keeper had left 

the cage door open* 
The action may include conversation, in one of two format 

The lion roared, "This lobster is' overcooked. 

The lion said that the lobster was excellent. 

Tell^np; How an action la performed 

How the action is performed can be told in several ways . 

(a) A more precise verb r • 
The lion munched the lobster. 

(b) An adverb of manner} 

The lion absent-mindedly ate the lobster, 
(o) A phrase i 

The lion swallowed the lobster in one gulp, 
(d) A present participle » 

The lion, staring sadly into space, finally 

polished off the lobster. 

V. Expanding sentences 

Sentences can be >xpah4ed by toiling mor^ about the things. 
the VQiti£'iifi-& in sevex'al waysi^ 

(a) With adjectives J 

The hungry lion ate ^he iielicioU3 ^llb¥t^1:«^ 



with partlolpies,! ■ • 

The soowllng lion ate the overoooited lobstef, 
with phmeei 

The lion In the aoo ato a lobster from Maine/ 
with clauses! 

The lion, whloh had not had a sciuare meal 
in three days, ate the lobster, whloh had 
been flown In from Maine, 

Truthtelling Sentenoes 
All sentenoes do not tell a story^of course. Some asv tjuestions. 
Some give commands or dlreotions or make requests. Some 
attempt to tell the truth. Back ih Frairie 3 ve saw a lion that 
some of us might call d angerous — an attempt to tell the 
truth about this lion. * 

A "Truthtelling sentence" may, of course, be a deliberate 
attempt to deceive, or simply fall to capture the truth, or 
express an opinion that may or may not be true or even testable, 
For example 1 

A lion is an animal. 
A lion, is dangerous. 
I am a lion* 
I am not a lion. 



(b) 
(o) 
(d) 



fai;.- . ■ ■ -^"^'''''^'''^''SsiK ^ "^^^^ -^^8 a tall 

Biu- • ' :#Sliii;'-'^^^ .Th® 1^^" ba3 a.stpmaoh' ache. SW^^^^^^^^^^ 

(The last sentence is not a "story, " but the lion hac|, a 
stomach aohe Is, in faot, a little story, and thua, can be 
regarded as a narrative sentence. Narrative sentences can tell 
the truth, but they tell a truth about an action that toov 
place In a context of space and time (Where and When) — ^ a 
different kind of truth from the truthtelling sentence, The 
truthtelllng sentence Is a more sophisticated way of organizing 
perceptions and abstractions. It Is the basis of expository 
writing. ) 

James S. Russell 
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AWj^gnftJt , Page ;> 

(Page 1 not inoluded) 

If V9 llaten to the voiPOA of chlWron, vdiat do wo hear? V/)iat do , 
wv^ Aoanj from thoiii? 

I m BpoakJng nov/ of ohiXdron v4io havo not y^t c^nt ^oi^edL ooh,9o^ 
§0 Have not - r cad ■ a worcl ,:,,,v:: ■ ''-V^': 

Ilavo not IcarncU u oinijlo ivle of grMmnar 
Wd learn that they can c<Pi^opei and Ka^^a l^nguac^v 
IdnAuistp, tpll uo that by tho time a child enters echool, ' 

ho hne a].roady learned 62J^ of all that 

ho \dll over loam About language 
]h have not niado ntuoh uee of this fact* Have ve? 

In e^xy ovont> ve Imovr that the pro-eohool ohild can 

1, IsBuo com?nand3 

2. llako requoets 
3 4 Ask questions ^ 

ToXI. etoriee * 
5, Attempt to otato t^aths about tho v/orld even an opinlop, 

ie an attern^t^^^^ a ttuth# (a lie) 

Ho doop all this oj^alJy 
1)) the form of iiialoijue* 

li Ot ^D no t J op, 

1, That there is a fjoparate j^iri^ose to each of these u^ee of 
language » 

There ie a eopari^io Ki?X4j,PXjP^'??l:^UA^ each of thoae purpose^ii 
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o) A auegM-On^s^nt'e^ip.^ * (l^ero aiH) your going?) 

d) A fit oryt ollin/; , aenb enQo * (Oui* dog ran away.) 
-narrativo 

o) A jfeTtfih^^WjlV; aSBtea* (Thin ice oreairt la too cold.) 

Tho eohtence is crucial to our cause aa teaohora. ' 

■» » ♦» . . 

&-5P.lit§2£S is something more than a group of words beginning with a 
capital letter, ondUig with 0ot0 That is why a course in reading, 
is not the way to teach the sentence, 

We liiust go back before the writin,^ s ystcjii to learn what a sentence 
i'eally is 

its ixtrpo^.e, 

its Ei28|^ina 
'.r)v>ubXes 

ft) The i9 that in the ^aj&iialil&^fifias of children they 

Bjay use sentences, but they do not knov/ that they are using 
^theia. They do not pffle and classify » 

b) Also we want childfen to learn deolai^^iy^ sentences not 
c<«nmands, requests, or questions! In conversation dialogi\o 
those declarative sentences are often .ei3Ji.pt i^ cay Speaker, 
audience, time, 8pace> assumed, (They d3.d too,) 

So, how do wo give a child this sense 6f the sentence? 

1, Create occasions for him to c otiipo se sentejncea ■h- 

2, gt^^v^ltlf !^h^- ydE w qFM with the tl^^s^' a^lo^. QAiallt>j:ea 
' thai ^a child can t^oi'ceive around ■hlfi, 
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emollo, tastos, emd touches. 
4* Then lot hJjn tell stpyl.e?, about wloat those ihiBSS can Sli* 
Or attempt to otat.o truths about th<an r- tell what thoy can 

Let me suggest a way in which vro can use granimar to help chi%on to 
compose their own seutencosV I«t me tiy to show how grammar and 
composition becwno one at the sentence lovol« 
1, V/e begin with what a chUd can pprspive. 

\Vhat can a child — Vliat can an^- one of us perceive — soo, hoar, 
emell> tasto, or touch — around us? 

He can perceive thinp^s, objects. 

J^t's look around us now, VM;t l^/^i^ cm ve porco1v(x? 

Chairo> tables, lights, r^agazines — non-li'/ing ^h^ngs. 

But livinf^ -thififis . as well — people. 

Now those are all faroiliar i&xK§^BSj^. ~~ yeourrinr, units oi 
©xig£ignofi. Because, they are f atfliliftr. ^nd ]c^miri&. ESSi^ 
to these things* 

One of the first things that man does with language is to use it to jiame. 
Until we can give names to things, they are not really ours, not really 
usable. Perhaps you Jjave noticed that children cannot really enjoy 
things, classify them, or compose with them until they know thtf 
name of it. 

2« Let me introduce a thinrt that wo can all name and talJ< aboixt a 
thing that is somewhere between a chair and a person — Lot me 
introduce an animal. Lot me name this aniiral. It — and all things 



Uko it — have the muno ii^nj. 
BecauBo you ars adults, I aek you to imagino that you oen 
r^rceive in front of us bore — a lion, Horo io aomothing that 
In our Imagination helped by memory, wo can perceive see, 
hear, moll, and touch. ■ •• ' 

Now what else can v/e perceive? 

We can perceive actions. 

You ca»i see me mgvg, hear me talk . 
V^t else can vre, and children, percoive? 

We can perceive qualities ^-the aua^tioa of thln/?;^,. Tlio 
, £23M of a the of a Eppja — the of a 

ifiagasiine , 

So we and ohildren — infante for that matt er^an percoive ihi]}^ 
actions , and Q ualitie s,. , 

We can perceive nou^., m^J, wid Mlootives . ' - ■ 

Now lot me introduce an idea that 1 call Noun Power. 
All nouns have the power- to ^ and to 
Our ;ilofl here has the power to |n«j, jjog£, i<ill , 
You and I h&ve the jf wer to perform many aotl oiTi^ many yerbi^ , — 
to talk to oaoh other, to dream, hopd, oh&mo thin/y s. as well 
as many of the yerbs that the lion can command. 



So I can aflk you, or & child . 

What ie the lion doing? 
And yiAi will boo — in a pictuiti, or real lifo, or in your 
imagination that the lion is nmning* You vdll respond and way, 

The lion ruhs — or is nmnin^, 
You have responded vdth a sentence. You have /=;e,nerato4 your own 
eentenco from perceived jcaterial* I am sorry to have to report 
that any child can do this too. 

Now euppooe I ask what else can the lio.i do? Vftia^is its Noun 
Power? 

The lion can cat, sleep, kill* 
We got more uelf-generated sentencesi Now tell me a story about a 
lion ~G any lion, your lion. 

The lion killed a wan. 
Note the past-terige the 8tor;:^eW4ng tense* So "we havo 
generated .stojytelling sentences based on perception, applying 
the idea of Noun Power, V/e pan go oh to toil all sorts of stories 
about lions, or^any^liing. 

V/e can also use this idea of Nc«n Power to compose a different 
kind of 7^ one that attempts to tell ft truth , about the lion. 
The lion is fat* 

Lions have the Noun Powor to be f^t, thin , tan. Even our opinion 
is an attempt to tell the truth* ,. 

The lion io beautiful or horrible — a mtter of opinion* 
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10, So ill thla way wo can create occaeions for childron to conpose 
their own eontences ©xpreoeing thoir opinion, or txMths^ o^ 

8t 01*108 — first joralOy and thon in wHing. 

11, To olioit sontoncea that tell etorlos, we can ask, "V^ho or 
what — did what? 

A lion ran, 
Wjign? Yesterday an adverb 

As the 8un sot, the lion — a olauso 
Vgiers? Here — an adverb 

33jimll tho jungle — a p.repo.?ijbl.<a and p^raee, 
Hgw? Slowly an adverb of jnariner 
Whjl? Because he was himgiy. 

These five K!,sjinl.te are the elemonts of j!n|i3ati>j:fi» and 
narrative is tho sijnpleatj mat natural, most interesting' way 
of arranging our - perceptions, ovr world, or the world of a child 
-co;nposln/ * o entencejs . 
Ask SjJlo, yhSX&» Ite, iifiw, and j^jjr, and you will get eyntaotio 

§toSiures, to give it the toim of Hguists. Children wiU be using v 
gramnar to compose, 

12, You can imagine what can be done in elementary olsisees with 
. storytellinig, 

We can tell stories in .cljr^AJlogn. with tanto^e ayid .yrith 
and with 'di^lo/gif., improvised and written, We oan then a'6k 
students to toll the story as a narrativ^, We oaft use dojliic- 
eti^ips to help students to s^uenee action. 
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33. We can move on beyond the sentence to hoXp students to use 
■ language for three general purposes, 
a* entertain — storyteDling and poetry 
b. To Infonn the world of news — the real world involving 

occupations , other nati^onsi aESEkSi other areas of school work. 
0.. To persuade, — advertisements,' TV corraaeroials, letters to 
the editor. 

7» Tried to show 1 

How graran\ar can be used to Njwnpose, ordlly and in wrltin/^ . How the 
voices and minds of children can replace 'textbookos^'! in the classroom, 

8; But physically how can th is be done ? How ab^ut the in ^terials, needed 

Vftiat do we wairit for ^tudenjts in sych a profer^n\ I foresee 
Av 1. Something that 5 would not say. "textbook", fflit he'4 lijia 

2 . Somothing fee of instructional; oxpositloh/peda^o^lcal t)omrx>sity, . . ^ 
often more difficult than inaterial 

3. Something that would encourage peyfoyma^ce — not memorizing in^le^ 

4. Something that would Include yiaual irAterlal for cowp^Mm 
appi'opriate discover ies in, literature , real world, newspaper, 
advertising, draria to develop 

5. Not oonsuraable — VJe might call this a it>af,aglne « 
B- Secondly, need a place whore student can write. ibM?., orp.anize . 

order his world in language, 

Let's call this a Re8^x>nse Book 
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Itosponao Book ' . 

Lot mo explain hero tho teaching procoas tliat I foroeoe. 

1, ViBuaX inatorial in tho "laagazino" activatod orally ~- for compoaing 
orally t 

■ ,•»■»♦»■ 

2, Oral rosponeos — names, nouno, vorbs, otd eontonoofl. 

3, Some of these oral responses are "captured" by teacher on the 

chalk board— • as a gnido ttioro toward writing. 

4, Oral discussion based on chalic board. 

5, But Kefiponso Book student is also correcting his oral responses to 
vo'iting. The ReaTX>n se Boo k vrould bo structured for this. 

6, TiiTiO -« 5 minutes, say — is isiven to poiwit studont ot wilte his 
notos, his sentences — pro-writing, writing in ft^sp^n^.c, .B.99K1 
developing a stoiy. 

7, Then coaipare written notes with others — learn from poors, 
3. llien move into cosnploting ,a story pn his ow. 
9, So wo want a .ficsjf i s e. jBQQ|<;Vin ^ the following stops: ' 

a. Perception : ^ - > 

b. Oral experience 
0. Notation 

d. Ordering - organizing 

e. Composing 
f» Self-editing 
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^ So W« want « Bwixmac 

ChlW not lijnltoa by iiblHty ifij^ia 

by dlaleotln f uctmone^ if , 

by_f<ict that h. my „ot .c«k, f«,m « W^aBo-orlontod 
H, „..,^ mlMmoMi but ^0 ia t. «.H, 

Tntorchanso of o«a/„rittn,/iUeae- Ms own/cthova SV'-.'»'^<' 

Sfi^h^^oeS - I«olu.oa ror «oh loaaaon « Modal Ua.on p„aanto<. aa a 
script for oral doHvo^, ahovrtng how loaaon can bo dovolopod. ' 



But tha final Joy and: achlov„ont of auoh a program oannot bo 

Porcalvod in ita »atorlala - f,r thoao Ha i„ 

Of tho ohlldroh and i„ tholr .wrlttan raaponaea - aa th^ oo„poao. 



